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(952 Fall College Enrollment 


OR THE FIRST TIME since 1949, enrollment 
in the Nation’s colleges and universities has 
taken an upward turn. This fall a total of approxi- 
nately 2,148,000 students—an increase of 1.5 per- 
cent above 1951—have registered for the opening 
sessions. The number of students enrolled in 


Table 1.—Total fall enrollment in higher educational institu- 
tions, by type of institution: 1951 and 1952 


{In thousands] 














Enrollment 
Number Percent 
Type of institution of insti- of 
tutions | Fall | Fall | change! 
1952 | 1951 
All institutions - 1,907 |2, 148 |2, 116 +1.5 
Universities... _._- arent! 131 |1,004 |1,021 —1.7 
liberal arts colleges... ______- 705 ; 536} 532 +0.9 
Independent professional 
schools : 
Teachers colleges. ______- 206 | 174] 170 +2.1 
Technological schools____- 53 97 96 +1.0 
Theological schools____- 130 31 28 +8.6 
SSE ee 155} 67 69 —2.3 
Junior colleges____- 527} 239) 200) +19.7 

















‘Computed on unrounded fig: ires 


tollege for the first time has increased well beyond 
tarlier expectations. In the fall of 1952 some 537,000 
iw students were enrolled as compared to 472,000 
01951. Numerically this represents an increase of 
most 65,000 new students—approximately 14 per- 
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cent more than were enrolled in 1951. The fall 
enrollment of students attending college under the 
provisions of the World War II GI bill number 
233,000, about 40 percent below the previous year 
when the comparable number was 389,000. 

These data are based on the annual survey of 
opening session enrollments conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education. This year’s tabulations in- 
cluded data furnished by 1,845 higher educational 
institutions responding to the inquiry, together with 
estimates for 62 institutions from which responses 
had not been received at the time of tabulation. The 
nonresponding schools were, for the most part, small 
institutions. 


Total Enrollment 


As shown in table 1, increased enrollment was 
reported in all types of institutions with the excep- 
tion of the universities (down 1.7 percent) and the 
rather small category of “other independent profes- 
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sional schools” (down 2.3 percent). The enrollment 
decline in the universities is probably most closely 
related to the loss of veteran students. There has 
been a greater concentration of these students in the 
larger institutions where graduate training facilities 
were available. Losses due to graduation or com- 
pletion of training have therefore been more than 
enough to offset the larger entering classes in these 
institutions. The reversal of this situation is shown 
in the junior colleges where total enrollment is more 
directly affected by fluctuations in the size of the 
enteiing classes. By virtue of the general rise in the 
number of new students, total junior college enroll- 
ment has increased almost 20 percent. 

This fall approximately 52 percent of all college 
students were enrolled in publicly controlled institu- 
tions. In the fall of 1951 these institutions enrolled 
about 50 percent of all students. Part of the differ- 
ence is accounted for by the fact that the classifica- 
tion of one institution enrolling some 12,000 students 
was changed from private to public. Without this 
change the number enrolled in publicly controlled 
institutions would have accounted for 51 percent of 
the total student body. 


Students Attending College for the First Time 


The number of students attending college for the 
first time in the fall of 1952 increased almost 65,000 
(13.7 percent above 1951). Considerable gains in 
new students were reported in all types of institu- 


Table 2.—Students attending college for the first time: 1951 
and 1952 


[In thousands] 














Number of first- 
time students P 
ercent 
Type of institution of 
Fall | Fall | Change? 
1952 1951 
All institutions. _..........__- 537 472 | +13.7 
ee eS 185 163 | +13.3 
Liberal arts colleges. ............. 151 135 | +12.0 
Independent professional schools: 
Teachers colleges............- 51 44) +15.7 
Technological schools________- 22 20 + 13.2 
Theological schools_-________- 5 4) +25.1 
| EE ee, ae 12 11 +9.7 
ee ere 111 95 | +16.1 














1 Computed on unrounded figures. 
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tions, with the greatest numerical increases occurring 
in the universities, liberal arts colleges, and junio, 
colleges. New student gains in these institutions 
were 22,000, 16,000, and 16,000 respectively. The 
increase was greatest among the men students who 
this year number 324,000 as compared to 280,000 in 
the fall of 1951. This is an increase of 15.5 percent 
over the previous year. About 213,000 women en. 
rolled in college this year for the first time (11.2 per. 
cent above the previous year). 


Veteran Enrollment 


The number of veterans of World War II enrolled 
in college in the fall of 1952 decreased about 40 per 
cent from that in the fall of 1951. This fall some 
233,000 were enrolled, as compared to 389,000 in 
1951. Although considerably diminished in number 
from the high point of 1,122,000 enrolled in the fall of 
1947, the veteran students still constitute a sizable 
segment of the male college population. About If 
percent of the male student body in the fall of 195) 
are veterans of World War II. 


Teble 3.—Veteran enrollment: 1951 and 1952 


{In thousands] 














Number of 
veterans Perealt 
Type of institution 0 

Fall | Fall | change’ 

1952 1951 
All ientinatiota. ...2.06065.0.- 233 389 | —40.1 
i iale hn ci gniats 128 213 | —39.3 
Liberal arts colleges._....--.----- 46 79 | —421 

Independent professional schools: 

Teachers colleges......------- 11 19 | —45.! 
Technological schools_-------- 13 21 | —39.7 
Theological schools__--------- 2 5| —47.l 
i tstetnt eee tnanieicunss 16 26 | —38) 
a 3 17 26| —32.5 














1 Computed on unrounded figures. 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


The survey shows that the total number of met 
students decreased 0.8 percent. This fall some 
12,000 fewer men were enrolled than in the preceding 
year. The total number of women students, on the 
other hand, increased 6.1 percent. The 761,00 
women students enrolled this fall represent tht 
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greatest number ever to register in the colleges and 
universities. The number of women attending 
college today is 53 percent greater than in 1941 and 
has more than doubled in the last 20 years. 


Table 4.—Fall enrollment of men and women students: 1941- 
1952 


{In thousands] 











Total Men Women 
Fall enroll- 

ment | Number] Percent | Number! Percent 
Seen 1, 263 765 60. 6 498 39.4 
eee 738 274 37.1 464 62.9 
Be atc 926 360 38.9 566 61.1 
| Ean eee 2,078 | 1,418 68. 2 660 31.8 
ae 2,338 | 1,659 71.0 679 29.0 
ee 2,408 | 1,712 71.1 696 28.9 
ee 2,456 | 1,728 70. 3 728 29.7 
|_| SER Spear eee © 2,295 | 1,569 68. 4 726 31.6 
Eee 2,116 | 1,399 66. 1 717 33.9 
| he ee 2,148 | 1,387 64.5 761 35.5 




















The Largest Institutions 


The 10 institutions reporting the largest enroll- 
ments are: New York University, 41,307; Uni- 
versity of California, 33,770; City College of the 
City of New York, 29,647; Columbia University, 
15,119; University of Illinois, 20,804; University of 
Minnesota, 18,806; Ohio State University, 18,600; 
Northwestern University, 18,443; University of 
Michigan, 17,002; and Indiana University, 16,948. 


Definition of Items 


Fall enrollment data reported in this survey 
include full-time and part-time students at the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Institutions 
were requested to exclude correspondence and ex- 
tension students from their reports. First-time 
students were defined as those who were enrolled 
for the first time in any college (thus excluding 
transfers). Veteran students include only those 
who were attending college under the provisions 
of the World War II GI bill (Public Laws 346 and 
16). Institutions were requested to exclude Korean 
veterans from the veteran category. The Korean 
Veterans, however, like the other veterans, are 
included without designation in the first-time student 
group and in the total enrollment. 
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New ETS Service to Colleges 


ForMATION of a new Evaluation and Advisory 
Service for school and college test users has been 
announced by Educational Testing Service, of 
Princeton, N. J. The new service is expected to act 
as a consultative agency for test users to insure 
proper and full use of tests and test results. It will 
be particularly concerned with the use of tests to 
evaluate the results of schools’ and colleges’ educa- 
tional programs. Correspondence and field services 
will be important features of the activities of the new 
service, and staff members will participate extensively 
in testing workshops and meetings. 

Questions or requests for information on testing, 
the use of tests, or related topics may be addressed 
to the Director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. A similar service will be started at 
the same time in the area served by the Los Angeles 
Office of Educational Testing Service. Western 
schools and colleges should address their inquiries to 
the Director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, 
Educational Testing Service, 4641 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





NYU Language Study Innovation 


IN AN EFFORT to present the college student with a 
firmer grasp of foreign language study, New York 
University’s Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science is bringing language training more closely 
into line with the student’s major field of concentra- 
tion. The program innovation, started this fall, 
consists of language-reading courses closely associated 
with the subject matter of the student’s major to 
be taken after the basic language requirements, 
thereby “spreading” language study through the 
entire 4-year academic period. Its aim is to main- 
tain the student’s interest in a foreign language 
throughout his entire college stay, and give him an 
insight into his major field from another perspective. 
As examples, a history major will take reading in 
French or German historical writings, while a biology 
major will study the scientific papers of the country 
whose language he has studied. 

The program change was adopted after a study 
conducted by members of the language departments 
and approval of the college faculty. 
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“ BEALS EPesseeaw FF* 
§ Data not collected. 
® Data not tabulated. 


Data on degrees conferred by teachers colleges and normal schools 


to June. 
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1919-20. 
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4 Distribution Dy sex estifhareo. 
3 Regular session on 
f honorary degre 
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4 Exclusive o 
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Bench Marks for Adult Education 


FTER the Fund for Adult Education was estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation on April 5, 
1951, it soon became apparent that while activities 
in adult education existed in many groups and places 
and for a number of purposes, no one knew every- 
thing that was going on, what people were involved, 
nor what they expected to gain. Even among lead- 
ers there appeared to be little common philosophy 


and purpose, and certainly no sufficient body of 
knowledge. 


Surveys To Be Made 


Among the first decisions of the Fund was one to 
finance a series of fact-finding surveys which would 
make possible the compilation of enough reliable, 
up-to-date information to provide a basis for sound 
long-range plans and policy. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to gather all 
the facts about this mushrooming, varied, and rela- 
tively new branch of our educational system. It 
was evident that an exhaustive study of the educa- 
tional pursuits of the adult American population 
would embrace an examination of all the facts, 
skills, ideas, and values of our cultural heritage, 
and would take years to complete. 

Moreover, the Fund has been assigned by the 
Trustees of the Ford Foundation to “the expansion 
of opportunities for all adult men and women to 
continue their education throughout life in the inter- 
ests of mature and responsible citizenship,” bearing 
in mind that “in today’s world civic responsibilities 
are political, economic, and social in scope.” The 
Fund for Adult Education understands this assign- 
ment to mean the encouragement and development 
of liberal education for adults, especially in inter- 
national affairs, political affairs, economic affairs, 
and the humanities. 

Within this limited framework, then, the Fund 
has been and is still seeking answers to such questions 
as these: Just how extensive are liberal adult educa- 
tion activities? How many organizations are con- 
ducting active progr-ms? What subjects are em- 
phasized? What trends are discernible? Who is 
being reached, by what processes, with what materi- 





*Executive Associate, The Fund for Adult Education. 
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als, and how effectively? What is the role of the 
mass media—actual or potential? 


Survey Agencies 


The following agencies were commissioned by the 
Fund to discover the answers to these and other 
questions in their areas of interest and experience: 
American Library Association (adult education in 
libraries); The Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
(rural adult education); Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America (survey of adult 
education programs in member groups of the Council 
of National Organizations); Labor Education Survey 
(adult education in unions); National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters (television monitoring 
studies); American Management Association (adult 
education in industry); National Education Associa- 
tion (adult education in urban public schools); 
Canadian Association for Adult Education (adult 
education in Canada); National University Exten- 
sion Association (university extension activities in 
adult education); and National Social Welfare 
Assembly (adult education for young adults). A 
special survey of national voluntary organizations 
was commissioned. The studies were not begun 
simultaneously, but it is expected that the last of 
them will be completed and ready for publication 
by midsummer of 1953. 


Studies Being Made and Completed 
The Labor Education survey, headed by Mark 


Starr of The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, which is the only complete report so far pub- 
lished, (Labor and Nation, Fall, 1951) indicates the 
need and desire for greatly increased liberal adult 
education opportunities among union members. A 
three-city survey of television programs, conducted 
by the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, has been completed, but only the findings 
of the study of Los Angeles have been released up 
to the present. The results are heavy with a two- 
fold promise of the effectiveness and the dangers of 
this revolutionary educational tool. The NAEB 
will also publish reports of the Chicago and New 
York television monitoring studies. 
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One survey grew out of the other explorations. 
During the early investigations practitioners in adult 
education stressed again and again that the age 
group they call “young adults,” the 17- to 27-year- 
olds who did not continue their formal schooling 
beyond high school, are unable to find a meaningful 
place in the community. After consultation, the 
Fund decided that a sensibly molded fact-finding 
program must include a study of what, if any, liberal 
adult education is being offered young adult groups 
and how it is being received. The National Social 
Welfare Assembly has accepted the responsibility 
for this survey. Its completion may show the Fund 
and other organizations where and how these dwell- 
ers in a civic no-man’s land can become reasoning 
and participating citizens. 

When all the findings of these studies are in, it is 
expected that in combination they will present a 
broad and reasonably comprehensive picture of 
present trends in liberal adult education as well as 
some guideposts toward further desired accomplish- 
ments. An interpretative analysis of the fact- 
finding program will be included in a two-volume 
publication dealing with the historical development 
of adult education and its status in the United States 
today. This work will serve as a definite source 
book useful not only for the Fund’s future planning, 
but also as a major contribution to the whole adult 
education movement. 


Experimentation and Evaluation 


In addition, as the more flagrant inadequacies in 
adult education emerge, the Fund is able to experi- 
ment with program development on a strictly prac- 
tical basis in its community laboratory at Pasadena, 
Calif. In three especially constructed discussion 
rooms, equipped with many audio-visual devices, 
local citizens have been testing programs of liberal 
adult education, some Fund-sponsored and some not. 
Professional and lay persons have an opportunity 
here to view the kinescope and recordings produced 
at Station WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa, under an FAE 
grant, and to appraise films and tape recordings 
made for discussion purposes in combination with 
all the mass media. 

While these groups have experimented with new 
types of materials involving combinations of printed 
matter and films or recordings, others have been 
testing the effectiveness of existing programs in- 
volving only the use of printed materials, such as 
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the Great Books and American Foundation for 
Political Education courses. 


In Conclusion 


The disclosures of the fact-finding surveys and 
the practical experimentation with groups are useful 
indicators pointing to urgent needs, a preliminary 
diagnosis of liberal adult education’s state of health. 
The Fund will continue to seek out the facts, con- 
stantly trying to judge these facts in the complex of 
their relationship to the over-all pattern, and will 
use them as a measure of the progress of its own 
programs. 


The surveys are bench marks suggesting further 
and deeper research projects which must be under- 
taken by the Fund and others interested in helping 
the American adult continue his education throughout 
life creatively and with fullness of purpose. The 
surveys are calculated not only to provide vital 
information on which to base future activities of 
FAEF, but also, as indicated above, to disclose to the 
organizations themselves gaps or flaws in their 
programs of which they were not hitherto aware. 
And they will certainly be of immeasurable value to 
the adult education movement in general through 
the inclusion of their essence in the history and 
source book now in preparation. The deeper 
research program in process of formulation will 
develop logically from the stimulus of these factual 
surveys. 





Graduate Student* Adjustment Plan 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, is trying 
out a new method of helping students to become 
more quickly and fully adjusted to a large graduate 
school. The main feature of the plan is a provision 
for solving individual problems through participation 
in a small group informally conducted. 

The plan was inaugurated in September 1952 
with about 60 students. They were organized into 
eight groups under the leadership of advanced 
doctoral students. The leader acts as a coordinator 
and “‘problem expediter,” and also serves as the 
liaison officer between his group and the college. 
It was felt that small groups would permit the 
establishment of a “nonthreatening” atmosphere 
and would be more conducive to the process of 
raising questions and discussing problems with 
maximum freedom. The plan grew out of research 
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sponsored at Teachers College during the past year 
by the Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration—a Nation-wide project for improving the 
training and service for school administrators. 

A student may present any number of questions 
and may expect to receive prompt replies. Some 
questions may be routine and concern the history 
and services of the college and its various club and 
social activities. More serious problems deal with 
program planning, contacts with professors, health 
and medical care, housing, religion, children’s 
schooling, loans and other financial matters, part- 
time employment for students and their wives, job 
qualifications, placement after graduation, and 
veterans’ affairs. One student’s problems are often 
common to the entire group. Solutions may be 
suggested by the coordinator or by other students. 
Whenever desirable, the coordinator may ask the 
appropriate faculty member or administrative of- 
ficer to join the group and assist in providing the 
necessary answers or solutions. 

Meetings are held in college buildings once a 
week, at night or on Saturdays, in a manner that 
will avoid conflicts with classes. There is a special 
emphasis upon closer human relationships and upon 
developing group process skills. The arrangements 
facilitate the continuous personal growth of new 
students by not limiting them to the orientation 
lectures usually given at the beginning of the term. 





Foreign Language Study 


Tue Mopern Lancuace Association of America 
began in October a 3-year study of the role that 
foreign languages and literatures now play in Ameri- 
can life and the part that they should play in the 
future. The steady decline in the study of foreign 
languages despite America’s changing position in the 
world, which would seem to make foreign language 
study more important and desirable, has prompted 
the inquiry. The project is supported by a grant of 
$120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


The association, composed principally of college 
and university teachers, will strive to give language 
learning a more functional place in American life to 
fill the practical needs of citizens. It will seek the 
advice of scientists, social scientists, teachers in the 
humanities, and leaders in business, government, 
education, and other fields, to gain a wider perspec- 
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tive of the problem and a redefinition of the role of 
foreign languages at all levels of American education. 





Counseling and Scholarships for Negroes 


Tue National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students reports that for 1951-52, the fourth 
year of operation, its counseling service assisted 350 
Negro students in gaining admission to northern and 
western colleges and universities which are cooperat- 
ing in developing interracial student bodies. For 
this year 197 institutions, or 38 more than the 
previous year, accepted the counselees. Scholarship 
aid was given to 113 students for a total value of 
$92,646, representing an increase of 33% percent. 
A study of 106 former counselees revealed satisfac- 
tory adjustment in college. A majority had main- 
tained an academic average of “‘B” or better; 30 had 
been elected to college or class offices; and 8 had won 
major varsity letters in sports. 





College Teaching Awards at Oklahoma 


Frrenps of the University of Oklahoma have estab- 
lished a $25,000 fund known as the University of 
Oklahoma Foundation Teaching Awards Program. 
The fund will provide cash awards of $500 each to 
50 faculty members, 10 to be selected for the honor 
during each of the next 5 years. Noone may receive 
the award more than once during that period. 


Persons eligible to receive the awards include all 
full-time members of the university faculty, except 
deans, directors, and certain others, who are teaching 
on the undergraduate level. Criteria for selecting 
recipients of the awards are based primarily upon 
quality of teaching and student counseling. The 
selections are made by a secret committee appointed 
by the university president. Committee members 
are drawn from the faculty and staff not eligible for 
the awards. 

The cash award is accompanied by a certificate, 
and both are presented at the spring commencement, 
the first awards having been made in 1952. The 
first 10 recipients, 8 men and 2 women, represented 
departments of chemistry, education, English, gov- 
ernment, history, home economics, mathematics, 
music, pharmacy, and sociology. 
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Higher Education Endowments 


EARNINGS OF ENDOWMENT funds continue to make 
a sizable contribution toward the support of higher 
education in the United States. The principal of 
these funds exceeds $2.6 billion. For the year 
1949-50 the earnings of these funds were reported 
as $96,341,000. 

The following 44 colleges, according to the 1952 
edition of American Universities and Colleges (Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education), 
reported endowments of $10 million or more in the 


year 1950-51. 
Harvard University._-......------- $241,185 ,468 


EE nen 141,208 ,881 
University of Texas............<... 138 ,774,359 
Columbia University_.........----- 107 ,378 ,168 
The University of Chicago____.__-_-- 73 ,502 ,425 
Northwestern University_____-_-_-- 70 ,000 ,000 
University of Rochester____._------ 57,615 ,393 
University of California____._._---- 57,262,572 
Princeton University_......-------- 50,011,146 
RE 46 ,959 ,690 
University of Washington -_--__-_-_-- 42,105 ,209 
Stanford University_.....--------- 39 ,661 ,473 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

RE eS SE 38 , 787,701 
University of Minnesota_-_--.-_---- 38 ,452 561 
Johns Hopkins University__-___---- 37,711,628 
Washington University.._..____---- 33,017,558 
Vanderbilt University__.___..-_---- 31,562,071 
University of Pennsylvania__-_--_-_-_-- 31,453 ,950 
ET OT 30 ,000 ,000 
Carnegie Institute of Technology.._. 29,052,468 
Dartmouth College. ...........-..-- 28 , 714,686 
California Institute of Technology... 23,888,572 
I as concn enemies esi 23 ,732 ,452 
Western Reserve University __-_-_-- 22,275 ,000 
Nn 20 ,894 ,890 
Duke University..............<.-- 1 20,000 ,000 
University of Michigan (est.)___._-- 19,705 ,000 
State College of Washington__-__-_-- 18 ,608 , 303 
New York University. _....._------ 18 ,455 ,909 
mreeeeey Conese... ..4...- 18 ,128 ,072 
ed eo, aca akcaehe 15 ,146 ,000 
University of Virginia__........-.-- 15 ,000 ,000 
Brown University...........------ 14,866 ,000 
Ee 13 ,481 ,000 


1 Exclusive of that portion of the indivisible corpus of the Duke Endowment, 
the income of which, subject to the terms of the trust indenture, accrues to the 
university. 
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Tulane University 


wee ewe we ew ew ew ee ee eee 


$13,217,278 


Bowdoin Colleee. ...6.0.0.<....... 11,600 ,000 
University of Kansas City__.______- 11,524,000 
University of Cincinnati_.________-- 11,488 ,370 
Hampton Institute. ...........-.-- 11,100,000 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.___ 10,619,150 
Syracuse University. ......-..----- 10,446,854 
Te 10,356,924 
Wesleyan University.. ........---- 10,019,417 
Union College and Union University. 10,000,000 





Colleges Join Harvard Education 
Program 


E1cHT more eastern colleges have joined the 2] 
colleges already cooperating with the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education in a program designed 
to increase the number of qualified graduates 
entering public school teaching. The eight are: 
Bates, Brown, Connecticut College for Women, 
Dartmouth, Hamilton, Lafayette, Pembroke, and 
Sarah Lawrence. 


Each of the 29 cooperating colleges will endeavor 
to develop among students an increased interest in 
public school teaching as a career, and will seek 
ways of relating the undergraduate program and 
the graduate study of education. A fellowship plan 
will enable graduates of these colleges to spend a year 
at Harvard in study leading toward the degree of 
master of education (for elementary school teaching) 
or master of arts in teaching (for secondary school 
teaching). Emphasis during this year of study 
will be on a well-organized apprentice or internship 
experience. 


The new program is based on agreement among 
the cooperating institutions that broadly conceived 
general education in the arts and sciences is essential 
for the future teacher, that too few able graduates 
with such an education are entering teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools, and that colleges 
and teacher-training institutions should work to- 
gether to increase this number. There is further 
agreement that more information is needed about 
employment opportunities in public school systems, 
that it is necessary to work through the colleges to 
remove the distrust which professors in liberal arts 
and scientific colleges have held for the teaching of 
“education,” and that advanced training beyond the 
bachelor’s degree for the future teacher must be 
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intellectually stimulating and tailored to the require- 
ments of each student. 

The 21 colleges previously participating in the 
program are: Amherst, Barnard, Bennington, Bow- 
doin, Bryn Mawr, Colby, Colgate, Harvard, Haver- 
ford, Holy Cross, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Simmons, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wheaton, and Williams. Expansion of the program 
is made possible by an increased grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, which 
supported establishment of the program. 





Education for International 
at The Teachers College of 


IN THE BELIFF that responsibility for furthering 
world understanding falls heavily upon institutions 
that train public school teachers, the Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut is fostering an extensive program 
in international education. 


The Setting 


The city of New Britain, in which the college is 
located, is the center of an industrial area in which 
are found representatives of almost all ethnic groups 
of Europe. Among the college students who come 
from every section of the State are young men and 
women from the second or third generation of these 
European nationalities. The college thus becomes 
a laboratory where education may be directed to the 
preparation of teachers who can take to the public 
schools ways and means of helping children to under- 
stand the world they live in. To this end the college 
has enlarged its curriculum, invited foreign educators 
to its campus, and in other ways promoted education 
for international understanding. 


Student-Faculty UNESCO Council 


In addition to offering courses in the social sciences, 
the fine arts, and the humanities, which increasingly 
emphasize education for world understanding, the 
college has found many other ways of intensifying 
the student’s awareness of world conditions and of 
preparing him to carry on when he becomes a 
teacher. One of the most significant developments 
is the work of the Student-Faculty UNESCO 
Council, which originated in 1948 partly as a result 


*This digest was prepared by Jennings B. Sanders, specialist 
for history, Division of Higher Education. It is based upon 
Avenues of Understanding: A Four-Year Report on a Teachers 
College Program for Improving International Cooperation. New 
Britain, Teachers College of Connecticut, 1952. 
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Understanding 
Connecticut 


of the visit to the campus of a car from the French 
“Merci Train.” The council’s aims are as follows: 
To create in the student body an understanding of 
other people’s ways and lives; bring these people 
closer to us through a “doing” program of good will; 
create and further community interest in UNESCO 
activities and ideals; and support existing national 
and regional organizations for international educa- 
tion and cultural cooperation. Broadly representa- 
tive of the student population and its various clubs 
and organizations, the council has had unusual 
success in its various undertakings. 


Foreign-Student and Student-Exchange Programs 

One of the first achievements of the council was 
to arrange with the American Military Government 
to bring a young German student to the college for 
a year’s study and participation in its activities. 
The council agreed to raise funds for all the student’s 
living expenses at the college, two-thirds of which 
was raised by talent shows, food sales, dances, and 
class contributions, and one-third through student 
talks to service clubs and radio appeals to the public 
at large. The young man who received the appoint- 
ment said at the close of his year on the campus that 
it had been “the most fruitful and stimulating 
period” of his life. The following year, through the 
Institute for International Education, two other 
German students were given a similar opportunity; 
and numerous other students from distant countries 
have enrolled at the college during the past few 
years. 

For several years the college has participated in 
an exchange of students with Canadian colleges and 
universities. Each year two outstanding students 
have been chosen to spend at least a month in resi- 
dence at one of the Canadian colleges where they 
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attend classes and take part in student activities. 
Similarly, two Canadian students come to New 
Britain, where they are given every opportunity to 
share in the life of the college. Consideration is 
being given to lengthening the period of the students’ 
stay in each college. 

The council has sponsored for the past 2 years 
a foreign travel and study scholarship for a student 
of Teachers College of Connecticut during the sum- 
mer months. The students who were awarded this 
scholarship wrote a series of articles for the local 
newspaper and reported to fellow students, com- 
munity organizations, and other schools on their 
experiences abroad. 


High School UNESCO Conferences 


Notable among the conferences sponsored by the 
council has been a series of annual High School 
UNESCO Conferences held since 1949. The theme 
of the 1950 conference was “Human Rights”’; of the 
1951 conference, ‘“The United Nations in the Pres- 
ent World Crisis’; and of the 1952 conference, ““How 
Can We Reestablish the Confidence of the Orient in 
America?” The main feature of the third conference 
was a panel discussion by six foreign students attend- 
ing Yale University and representing five Asiatic 
and one African country. All of the conferences 
were attended by more than 600 high school students 
from every section of Connecticut. They had the 
immediate result of stimulating interest among the 
high schools in undertaking UNESCO projects. 


Other UNESCO Council Activities 


After the second high school UNESCO confer- 
ence, the council agreed that it would be desirable 
to plan a conference for the college students and 
teachers. This took the form of a Workshop for 
International Understanding at which various out- 
side speakers were heard, and questions such as the 
following were discussed: How can our textbooks be 
freed of prejudices? How can we teach about con- 
troversial issues? What should we stress in teaching 
about foreign peoples? 


The council has also successfully spnsored two 
Community United Nations Festivals. The idea for 
the festival originated with a freshman council mem- 
ber who suggested that New Britain with its diverse 
nationalities living harmoniously together might be 
considered a United Nations in miniature. This led 
to appointment of a committee which invited local 
civic and cultural organizations to select members 
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for participation in the festival. Over 600 residents 
and students took part in the programs which fea- 
tured folk dances in costume by representatives of 
several national groups, and group singing and solos 
by talented German, Austrian, French, Armenian, 
Italian, and Scandinavian members of their respec- 
tive organizations. Members of the council opened 
the festivals by reading the Preamble to the United 
Nations Charter and introducing the participating 
individual groups, noting the distinctive cultural 
contributions of each nation represented. 

Among its other activities, the council has spon- 
sored a lecture series with the general theme, “Path- 
ways to Peace”; has undertaken a “‘Care” project 
to provide books for foreign colleges and universi- 
ties; has encouraged correspondence between the 
local college students and students abroad; has 
shown foreign motion pictures for the benefit of 
college and community; and has provided numerous 
programs for community groups. 


Results of the Council's Work 


The council believes that its program has in- 
fluenced the thinking and attitudes of students, fac- 
ulty and community, but that the greatest hope lies 
in the eventual dissemination of these thoughts and 
attitudes through the medium of the teachers of the 
State. It is also believed that the accomplishments 
of the council will aid in the gradual growth of a 
better understanding of American life and educa- 
tion. The inclusion of the general public in many 
of the council’s projects and meetings has done much 
to foster a closer relationship between “town and 
gown,” a happy state of affairs which the council 
hopes to continue through further programs of the 
college-community type. 





Study of College Alumni 


WesTERN Reserve UNIvERsITY is using the ques- 
tionnaire employed by Time Magazine and the 
authors of They Went To College for a similar study 
involving alumni of Adelbert College, its under- 
graduate division for men. 

Approximately 8,250 alumni have received the 
questionnaire. Answers to the battery of questions 
are anonymous and pertain to lives of alumni and 
the effectiveness of their college education. Results 
will be compared with Nation-wide findings of the 
earlier study. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Offce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
How Children and Teacher Work Together, by Elsa 


Schneider. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. Bulletin 1952, No. 14. 24 p. 15 
cents. 


List of Instructional Materials for the Supple- 
mentary Training of Apprentices and Other ‘‘On- 
The-Job” Trainees. Washington, 1952. Misc. 3243. 
42 p. Proc. Free. 


Proposed Minimum Standards for State Approval 
of Teacher Preparing Institutions, W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Henry C. Herge, and T. M. Stinnett, eds. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952. 
Circular No. 351. 25 p. Proc. 20 cents. 


Selected References on Pupil Transportation, by 
E. Glern Featherston. Washington, 1952. 16 p. 
Proc. Free. 


Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, Expendi- 
tures and Property, by Henry G. Badger and Maude 
Farr. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1948-50, Chapter 4, Section II. 
61 p. 20 cents. 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1951, by Maude Farr and 
Robert C. Story. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. Bulletin 1952, No. 2. 54 p. 
20 cents. 


Supervised Practice in Counselor Preparation: 
from the Proceedings of 9th National Conference 
of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Trainers. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. Misc. 3314-6. 26 p. 
Proc. 20 cents. 
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Television in Our Schools, by Franklin Dunham 
and Ronald R. Lowdermilk. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 16. 34p. 15 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


A Calendar of Campus Activities, by John H. 
McCoy. 1207 Louise St., Santa Ana, Calif., The 
Author, 1951 (4th ed., ideas for 1952 and 1953). 
34 p. Paper, $3.25. 


Day-by-day suggestions for a balanced program of public 
relations during the school year. 


Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States: A 
Report to the Governors’ Conference. 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, IIll., The Council of State 
Governments, 1952. 317 p. Paper, $5. 


A study of the organization and financing of State programs of 
higher education by Elton K. McQuery as director of research and 
Floyd W. Reeves as special consultant. Sketches briefly the 
historical development of American higher education, outlines the 
types of programs and activities maintained by public and private 
institutions, examines the financing of higher education, and de- 
scribes the organizational structures and processes through which 
the States formulate and execute State policies relating to higher 
education. Appendix contains 73 tables of statistics on higher 
education. 


Intergovernmental Relations in Education, by 
Robert L. Morlan, Minneapolis 14, Minn., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1950. Research Mono- 
graph Proc. 220 p. No.3. Paper, $3.50. 


Intergovernmental relations as observed in Minnesota. Part 
I deals with public elementary and secondary education. Part 
II, on higher education and special programs, includes discussions 
of higher education, education of veterans, agricultural extension, 
agricultural experiment stations, vocational rehabilitation, and 
apprentice training. 


Junior Colleges and Non-Public Secondary Schools 
Accredited with the University of Missouri for 1951-52, 
Columbia, Mo., The University, 1952. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 53, No. 37. Gen- 
eral Series 1952, No. 26. 38 p. Paper. 


Lists the schools and colleges and their approved courses. 


Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 
1951-1952. Chicago, Ill., Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1952. 199 p. Free from the Council. 

Part I is the 52nd annual report on medical education in the 
United States and Canada by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 13, 
1952. Part II consists of the proceedings of the Annual Congress 
on Medical Education and Licensure, Feb, 10-12, 1952. 
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President’s Report, 1951-1952, Augustana College. 
Augustana Bulletin, Series 47, No. 6, June 1952. 
21 p. 


An Outline of Nonacademic Personnel Administra- 
tion in Higher Education, by Donald E. Dickason. 
809 S. Wright St., Champaign, IIll., Donald E. 
Dickason, 1952. Proc. 52 p. Paper, $2. 


Sets forth the purposes, problems, and objectives of the ad- 
ministration of the employer-employee relationships on the 
campus. Indicates certain urgent matters which call for special 
attention, such as specific security programs, sound salary ad- 
ministration, sound promotion policies, training for jobs, and a 
strong sense of participation. 


The Place of Moral and Religious Values in Pro- 
grams of General Education, by John M. Moore. 
400 Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn., Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, [1952]. 23 p. 

Report of a study of moral and religious values in general 
education in 24 colleges and universities in 1951-52, based on 
visits to the institutions and a study of their programs of general 
education. 

Planning for Teaching: An Introduction to Educa- 
tion, by Robert W. Richey. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 422p. $4.75. 

Emphasizes the student’s evaluation of himself and his place 
in the teaching profession. Extensive data and information 
regarding teaching. 

Proceedings of the Teachers Seminar on Pharma- 
cology and Related Subjects, Glenn L. Jenkins (Ed.). 
1951. May be obtained from Louis C. Zoph, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 2 vol. Paper. $1 a 
volume. 


Twenty-seven papers read at the seminar along with abstracts 
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of several addresses. Covers many phases and aspects of in- 
struction in pharmacology, particularly to students of pharmacy. 
The Religious Element in Higher Education, by 
Edwin E. Aubrey. 400 Prospect St., New Haven 11, 
Conn., Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1952. The 
Hazen Pamphlets No. 30. 25 p. 25 cents. 


Tries to answer the question: “Is there any place for religion 
in higher education, and if so, what is it?” 

Report of Acting President Arthur Howard Hughes 
(Trinity College) on the 129th year. Hartford, 
Conn., The College, 1952. Trinity College Bulletin, 
Vol. 49, No. 6, Sept. 1952. 16 p. 
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